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THE ENGLISH BIBLE.* 

The English race has possessed vernacular versions of por- 
tions of the Scriptures ever since the early years of the con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. The oldest 
extant is a Psalter in the national library at Paris, translated 
by St. Aldhelm ; a little later are the famous Lindisfarne 
Evangelisterium, and the Rushworth Gospels, which contain 
interlinear translations of the Latin text. These with other 
versions all antedate the tenth century, and form an important 
portion of our Anglo-Saxon literary remains. The secular 
history of those days is indeed full of life and interest, but the 
history of the English Bible is woven in with a romance all 
its own, fully as charming as the tales of wars and warriors. 
Truly there are few more beautiful chapters in English than 
Mr. Green's account of the last hours of the Venerable Bede, 
devoted to the translation of St. John's Gospel, and the story 
is all the more interesting because it reminds one so strongly 
of the last years of the English historian himself. But neither 
in Anglo-Saxon times, nor in the years of the first Norman 
kings, was there translated any complete version of the Script- 
ures. There were indeed traditions current in the time of 
Henry VIII. that the whole Bible had been translated into 
the vernacular even before the Conquest, but they have never 
been confirmed. Translations are preserved in England of 
portions of the Bible as old as the earlier years of the four- 
teenth century, such as the Psalter of Schosham, and of Rolle 
of Hampole, but the first complete English version of the 
Bible was that of John Wycliffe, the famous reformer. His 
New Testament was completed about 1380, after twenty years 
of labor, and his Old Testament, in which he was assisted by 
his friend, Nicholas de Hereford, was finished before his death 
in 1384. Copies of this work are very rare, for it was replaced 
a few years later by the version executed by John Purvey. 
Wycliffe's translation, like that of Purvey, was necessarily 

* This paper formed one of a series prepared by a number of advanced students 
from various departments of the Johns Hopkins University, who began during 
the last session a course introductory to the Old Testament, under the direction 
of Dr. Cyrus Adler, and after the seminary method. 
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based on the Vulgate, the text of which was very corrupt at 
that time. Purvey made a careful comparison of the manu- 
scripts to which he had access, and prepared his materials in 
a very scholarly way. The result was a better translation, 
which accordingly became very popular, especially as it was 
less literal than its predecessor. This Bible had a considerable 
circulation among the Lollards and those in sympathy with 
the reform movement, and was only superseded when the 
printed Bibles were published, although the ecclesiastical 
authorities made vigorous efforts to prevent its use. There 
are extant upwards of 170 copies of this and the Wycliffe ver- 
sion, and the majority date from the period of Henry VI. 

As long as the Bible was in manuscript only its circulation 
was necessarily restricted, and the story of the printed Bible 
is therefore far different from that of its predecessors. Tyn- 
dale, a scholar at Oxford and Cambridge in the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century, conceived early in his career the 
idea of making the Bible known to his countrymen, one and 
all, by means of a printed English version, and his whole life 
was animated thenceforward by this noble purpose. He first 
attempted to find an opening for the work in England, but 
this was not practicable, and he passed over to Germany, and 
completed a translation of the New Testament which was 
published in quarto and octavo, and reached England in 1526. 
The authorities had been warned, but so eager were the peo- 
ple for copies, and so secret the means of circulation, that they 
were spread throughout the land in spite of persecution and 
suppression. A number of editions of this work were pub- 
lished, several of them without the permission of the transla- 
tor, but only a few copies have escaped destruction and have 
come down to us. Tyndale revised his New Testament sev- 
eral times, and published an edition of the Pentateuch and of 
the book of Jonah before his death in 1536. He also made 
translations of portions of Scripture used in the services of the 
church, and his publications contain many notes of a critical, 
explanatory, or controversial nature. Not infrequently a note 
is found full of grim humor, such as one on Exodus 32:35, 
" The pope's bull slayeth more than Aaron's calf." Tyndale 
translated his New Testament from the Greek, as the idiom 
often shows, but the Vulgate, Luther's version, and others 
were consulted, as careful comparison of many passages would 
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prove. Tyndale's other works, in fact, show the influence of 
Luther far more than his translation of the New Testament. 
It appears to be the opinion of the best authorities that Tyn- 
dale translated the Old Testament from the original Hebrew, 
with the assistance of the other versions. The influence of 
the faithful work of this earnest man still prevails in the 
English even of the present hour, for he was not only the first 
in this undertaking, but he also settled the type of our Bible, 
he made its language that of the people, and not that of the 
scholar. From this norm it has never departed. His version 
is the basis of a large portion of our present English Bible, 
and many passages stand to-day as they did then. He lived 
to see the day he had hoped, and prayed, and worked for, the 
day when even the plow-boy read the Bible, and he met his 
reward, for he died a martyr, a witness in his death, as in his 
life, to that faith for which he had labored with his whole 
heart and soul. 

Meantime a great change was making in the political com- 
plexion of England, and Miles Coverdale, encouraged by this, 
and perhaps by the private influence of Cromwell, published 
in 1535 a complete edition of the Bible in English. It was 
translated "out of Douche and Latyn into Englische," and 
was executed mainly on the continent, but the place of publi- 
cation is unknown. Coverdale claims no originality for his 
work, and in fact his New Testament was merely a revision 
of Tyndale's work, into which he introduced changes in the 
direction of smoothness of rhythm, and neatness of expression, 
and this, with his restoration of many of the ecclesiastical 
terms sanctioned by the use of centuries, was his chief con- 
tribution to the English Bible. He effected these alterations, 
however, more through the Matthew Bible and the Great 
Bible, into which large portions of his work were incor- 
porated, than by his own version. Coverdale's first edition 
was dedicated to the king, but was not published by license ; 
its sale was simply permitted without any express orders. A 
revised edition was published at Southwark in 1537, and the 
Bible was then for the first time "set forth with the king's 
most gracious licence." And what is still more significant, 
the bishop of Salisbury provided this edition with a prayer 
to be used before and after reading. The times had changed. 
Coverdale also published the New Testament in Latin and 
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English in parallel columns, in order to show the substantial 
identity of the Scriptures in all tongues. The version of Cover- 
dale was merely intended to provide for a temporary want, 
and was soon superseded by the Matthew Bible, published on 
the continent in 1537, and dedicated to King Henry and his 
royal consort, who happened to be Jane Seymour at that 
time. This Bible was the work of a friend of Tyndale, John 
Rogers, and of Thomas Matthew,* and was simply a compila- 
tion. The New Testament and Pentateuch were from Tyn- 
dale, with slight variations, the Apocrypha, and the books 
from Ezra to Malachi were from Coverdale. The rest is a 
new translation, and is thought to be from manuscript left by 
Tyndale. Its chief feature was its marginal notes. Published 
with the king's license, by the influence of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, of Cromwell, and of Henry, this version gained accept- 
ance, but it has had little original effect on our English Bible, 
although its text has been the basis of all subsequent revisions. 

There lived in London in those days a highly eccentric 
lawyer, Richard Taverner by name, who devoted much of his 
time to the study of the Scriptures, for, though a layman, he 
was a good Greek scholar withal, and could read the Bible in 
the original tongue. Finding that the publishing of Bibles 
was a profitable business, and wishing, no doubt, to turn an 
honest penny, even though the Scriptures were his means, he 
compounded with a certain printer, and between them they 
got out in 1539 a version which, unfortunately for the honesty 
of the transaction, was mainly pirated from the Matthew 
Bible. Now this learned lawyer was licensed to preach in 
the reign of King Edward VI. and held forth in damask 
gown, velvet bonnet, gold chain, and sword, and would quote 
the law in Greek. It might be expected that a version by 
such a man, for he did revise a good many places of the text, 
would be idiomatic and peculiar, a picture of the man, and it 
was something better than merely peculiar, it was vigorous 
and terse. However, the Great Bible appeared the same 
year, and became so popular that Taverner's venture does 
not appear to have proved very profitable. 

In spite of the labors of Tyndale, Coverdale, and others, 
England was still without a really good version, for the 
extant editions were either imperfect in conception, or 

* Cf. Westcott, History of the English Bible, p. 8, note, and chapter 3, section 3. 
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weighted down with annotations of a somewhat dangerous 
nature in those transitional times. At the request of Crom- 
well, Miles Coverdale, the veteran biblical scholar, under- 
took a revision of the Matthew Bible, with the aid of Minister's 
Latin Version, the Hebrew, and other texts. It was Crom- 
well's desire to have this edition published in handsome 
style, and as it could not be done well in England, permission 
was obtained of Francis I. to have the work published at 
Paris. When it was well under way the officers of the Inqui- 
sition stepped in, but by the connivance of the civil authority 
Coverdale escaped to England with the sheets, presses, work- 
men, and other paraphernalia, and the book was completed at 
London and published in a handsome folio edition in 1539. 
It was a very large volume, and hence its name. There is no 
evidence that Archbishop Cranmer was acquainted with the 
preparation of this version, but he received it with favor when 
it appeared, and wrote a preface for the second edition, which 
was published in 1540, and as this preface was repeated in the 
following editions, this version is often known as Cranmer's 
Bible. It was this edition of 1540 which was the first to have 
on the title page, " This is the Byble apoynted to the use of 
the churches," and it is sometimes known as the first author- 
ized version. It was ordered that copies be set up in all the 
churches, and young and old flocked to the reading of the 
Word. It became immensely popular, and such confusion 
arose from argument in the churches, even during the hours 
of divine service, that strict orders were issued forbidding 
unseemly conduct. Even little children thronged the churches 
when some one would read the Scriptures to the assembled 
multitudes, and Foxe, the martyrologist, tells how a boy of 
fifteen was severely flogged by his father for reading the 
Bible, and for ridiculing the adoration of the cross as idolatry. 
It was this popular reading of the Bible in the mother tongue 
which was largely instrumental in producing a wonderful 
change of attitude towards religion among the English masses 
during the next twenty years. This Bible held the preemi- 
nence during this period, and it was not until the reign of 
Elizabeth that a new version appeared. During the remainder 
of Henry's reign the Great Bible alone was allowed, but 
in Edward's reign editions of others of the older versions 
were also published. In Queen Mary's time the public use 
of the Scriptures was of course forbidden, but we hear of no 
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active measures employed for the destruction of Bibles or for 
the restriction of their private use. 

On her accession to the throne many of the reformers fled 
from England to Geneva. They engaged in their exile in 
many labors looking towards a renewal of their efforts at 
home, and one of the results of their work was a well printed 
duodecimo New Testament, prefaced by a letter from John 
Calvin, and which appeared at Geneva in 1557. It was the 
first English version in which verses were distinguished, and 
was the work of a single translator, probably William Whit- 
tingham, a brother-in-law of Calvin. This Testament was the 
forerunner of the Genevan version of the Scriptures, which 
was published in 1560, and dedicated by its translators in 
frank and manly terms to Queen Elizabeth. This Bible was 
a moderate sized quarto, divided into chapters and verses, 
printed, for the first time, in Roman type, and accompanied 
by a marginal commentary. Its language was simple and 
vigorous, and the translation good, being an improvement on 
the Great Bible, of which this version was a revision. For 
these reasons it obtained a popular hold which it maintained 
for nearly a hundred years, until, after a hard battle, it was 
superseded by the King James version. The commentary 
which accompanied this Bible was excellent, and although 
somewhat tinged with Calvinism, was liberal and impartial in 
the main. This version is sometimes known as the " Breeches 
Bible " because of its rendition of Genesis 3:7, " they sewed 
fig-tree leaves together, and made themselves breeches." As 
this reading is as old as the Wycliffe Bible it is hardly just to 
fasten this name upon this version par excellence. Similar 
errors have given distinctive titles to other editions of the 
Bible. For instance, the Matthew Bible of 155 1 reads at Psalm 
91:5, "so that thou shalt not nede to be afrayed for any 
bugges by night." Hence it is called the " Bug Bible." 
Again a Bible of 163 1 has been known as the "Wicked Bible " 
for the omission of the " not " in the Seventh Commandment. 
An edition of the Bible published in folio at Edinburgh in 
1579 was the first Scotch edition of the Bible ; the New Testa- 
ment had been printed three years earlier, but its publication 
was delayed until the whole was completed. The Scotch 
long preserved a warm place in their hearts for the Genevan 
version, possibly by reason of the good old Calvinistic teach- 
ing of its notes. 
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A New Testament translated from the Latin of Theodore 
Beza by Laurence Tomson, and accompanied by notes by the 
Seigneur de Villers, was published at London in 1576, and 
afterward often substituted for the Genevan New Testament 
in editions of the Bible. 

The Genevan version was never recognized by the church, 
although Archbishop Parker looked on it with favor ; but its 
popular use made the people familiar with many errors in the 
Great Bible, at that time used in the churches, and the ecclesi- 
astical authorities found it necessary to undertake a new 
revision. Accordingly, under the leadership of Dr. Parker, 
the learned Archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops and other 
scholars undertook and completed a revision of the Great 
Bible, and the new version was known as the Bishops' Bible. 
It was published in 1568, in English letter, " cum privilegio 
regio majestatis." The Archbishop tried to secure recog- 
nition for this version from the Queen, but we have no 
evidence of his success. However, Convocation ordered in 
1 571 that each dignitary of the church should keep one in his 
house, and that each cathedral, and the other churches so far 
as possible, should procure copies. This action could hardly 
have been undertaken against the will of the sovereign, and 
this may be regarded as the second authorized version. The 
Bishops' Bible was never a favorite among the people, and 
even the churches seemed in little haste to obtain copies, 
for the Genevan version was still the people's Bible. The 
Bishops' Bible, in fact, was not a very great improvement 
over its predecessor, indeed it was not intended to be per- 
manent, but its editors looked to a revision which came in 
due season. The tremendous effect of the Scriptures in 
English led the English Roman Catholics to make a version 
which should represent their side of the question. Accord- 
ingly the exiles published at Rheims in 1582 a New Testa- 
ment which was mainly the work of Gregory Martin, an 
Oxford graduate, although revised by Cardinal Allen, Dr. 
Reynolds, and Dr. Bristow. The Old Testament, though 
completed at about the same time, was not published until 
1609 at Douay. The Vulgate was the text adopted for this 
translation, because it had been deemed the authentic text by 
the Council of Trent. It was thought that the Hebrew text 
had been corrupted by the Jews, and the Greek, by Greek 
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heretics. The Roman Catholic version is mainly the Latin 
of the Vulgate in English form, and retains many of the 
obscurities of the original. It is not in the language of the 
people, and preserves many Latin terms. It has therefore 
been changed considerably in modern editions, and the text 
has been constantly approaching that of the King James 
version. For instance, the text of 1582 reads at Philippians 
2:7, " He exinanited himself." An edition published at 
London in 1850, and edited by Rev. G. L. Haydock, and 
Very Rev. F. C. Husenbreth, with the recommendations of 
the hierarchy, reads, " But debased himself." The King 
James version reads, " He made himself of no reputation." 
Again, the original text reads at Ephesians 6: 12, "against the 
spirituals of wickedness in the celestials." The modern text 
reads, "against the spirits of wickedness in the high places," 
and the King James version reads, " against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places." 

The versions of the Scriptures published up to this time 
were, on the whole, unsatisfactory, and a conference of the 
high and low church . parties which met at Hampton Court 
under the presidency of James I. in 1604, proposed a new and 
thorough revision. This suggestion was acted upon, and 
after five months the king appointed fifty-four revisers, ot 
whom forty-seven served, from among the most learned of 
his subjects, clerical and lay alike. Among them may be 
mentioned Sir Henry Savile, the most scholarly layman 
of his time ; Bishop Andrewes of Winchester, who was 
familiar with Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, Latin, and ten 
other languages ; Bedwell, the most noted Arabic scholar of 
the day ; and nine who were at one time or another profes- 
sors of Hebrew or Greek at Oxford or Cambridge. The 
revisers were divided into six companies, sitting at West- 
minster, Cambridge, and Oxford, and portions of the Bible 
were assigned to each company. A set of rules was adopted 
for the guidance of the revisers ; they may be summarized as 
follows: " The Bishops' Bible was made the basis of revision, 
but the other English versions were also to be consulted. 
The names in the text were to be retained as far as possible 
in the forms commonly used, and the ecclesiastical terminol- 
ogy was to be preserved. When a word had several signifi- 
cations its correct interpretation was to be determined by the 
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context, the authority of the fathers, and the analogy of the 
faith. Scholars were to be called in for consultation on diffi- 
cult passages, and the bishops were directed to ask the clergy 
in general for suggestions and comments. It was ordered 
that marginal notes be added only in explanation of the 
Greek and Hebrew, although marginal references to other 
parts of Scripture were recommended. The chapter divisions 
were only to be altered in cases of necessity. Each member 
of each company was to be given the same chapter, was to 
review it alone, and then revise in committee. When a book 
was finished it was to be sent to the other companies for con- 
sideration, and in case the companies could not agree as to 
any passage, the difference was to be settled at the general 
conference at the close of the work. Exactly how far these 
rules were observed it is now impossible to tell. Improved 
Greek and Hebrew texts were used, and versions in a number 
of languages were consulted. 

The work was not earnestly begun until 1607, but from that 
year the revision progressed steadily though slowly for four 
years, many passages being brought back to be " hammered 
at the anvil " from fourteen to seventeen times. Finally the 
new version appeared in two contemporary issues of folio 
columns in black letter in 161 1. This Bible had on its title- 
page the words, " Appointed to be read in churches," and 
has long been known as the authorized version. But there is 
no evidence to show that it was ever sanctioned by any 
authority. When the question of a new revision came up in 
parliament in the days of the commonwealth it was asked by 
what authority the Bible was authorized, but the whole mat- 
ter was dropped without any determination being reached. 
In 1662 when the Book of Common Prayer was revised for 
the last time, the text of the King James version was substi- 
tuted for that of the Great Bible, in the various places where 
passages from Scripture are quoted in the liturgy, except in 
a few places and in the Psalms throughout, where the older 
version was preserved as being more rhythmical and more 
familiar. This may be regarded as a formal recognition of the 
King James version, which had now obtained a strong hold 
upon popular favor, largely by reason of its own intrinsic 
worth, but also, at the outset, by the authority of the king's 
name, and the reputation of the translators. 
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The English version is, on the whole, a most admirable 
work, and probably superior, in literary form at least, to any 
other version, and even to the Greek New Testament itself, 
which, as far as style and language go, is far from perfect. 
Our version is not the work of a single man, setting forth his 
own peculiar views ; it is a growth, the work of many hands 
during a period of at least one hundred years. Its language 
is not that of any one period or of any one school, for our 
Bible has a tongue all its own, yet clear and plain to the 
humblest mechanic as well as pure and noble to the most 
learned scholar. Unlike the continental versions, it has been 
sealed in the blood of martyrs, Tyndale, Rogers and Cranmer, 
who died for the truth which it teaches. Popular as the Bible 
of a small kingdom, it has advanced in popularity as the 
English people has extended its influence and spread truth, 
justice, and freedom throughout the world, and the English 
version is now read by more persons than any book in any 
language. As Father Faber says : " It lives on the ear like 
a music which can never be forgotten, like the sound of 
church bells, which the convert scarce knows how he can 
forego. Its felicities seem often to be almost things rather 
than words. It is part of the national mind, and the anchor 
of the national seriousness. . . . The memory of the dead 
passes into it. The potent traditions of childhood are stereo- 
typed in its verses. It is the representative of a man's best 
moments: all that there has been about him of soft, and 
gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, speaks to him for 
ever out of his English Bible."* 
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